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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by the Editor 


There lies on my table a miscellaneous accumulation of 
literature, which I have not been able to deal with. My 
present Notes must be of the character of a general clear- 
ance. They will have the advantage, at any rate, of 
chewing how “ Licnt” is appreciated by those who have no 
overt sympathies with its opinions. That seems to me bo be 
the most important point for consideration. Spiritualism 
has become a force, recognised as such by those who con- 
trol the intellectual powers of the Press. Let us be thank- 
ful, and not too thankful. They ought to have seen it long 
ago. Better late than never. At any rate, now we have a 
distinct recognition from many quarters of its power in the 
world of letters. Here are some amongst many magazines 
and papers that I cannot do more than acknowledge. 


First of all is the first number of The Psychical Re- 
view,” the organ of the American Psychical Society 
(Boston, Mass. Published quarterly). The first article is 
by Minot J. Savage, interesting in every way, and per- 
haps more interesting to my readers from what he says of 
aman whom I have often quoted. His remarks are so 
striking as to justify extended quotation. Perhaps 
there is no more intelligent observer of the phenomena of 
Spiritualism than Mr. Minot Savage: no man who has 
sood forth more bravely in defence of what he believed to 
be truth. His words therefore are worthy of all respect and 
consideration :— 

Lasked a Professor of the Smithsonian Institution, one 
of the hardest headed scientists I ever saw, for his estimate 
oi Professor Coues purely as a scientific man. I said, We 
vill waive all this psychic and occult matter, but tell ine 
his rank as a scientific man. He said, He is one of the most 
brilliant scientific men in America or Europe. That is his 
«timate of him as a scientist. Professor Coues made this 
statement, which seemed to me of immense significance. He 
sid every particle of matter in this universe, so far as we 
koow, tends under the law, or in accordance with the law of 
gravity, downward or toward the centre. Every particle of 
matter is resistlessly swayed by the force of gravity. Now 
if you discover a case in which a particle of matter as large 
‘83 pin's head is moved in any way that shows there is a 
bower that is contravening the force of gravity, you have 
passed the Rubicon between the material and the spiritual, 
tween that which is under the power of gravity and that 
“hich is under the power of life. Now I know that matter 
lë sometimes moved without muscular contact in a way that 
Jou cannot account for except by supposing that some other 
ower is at work than the ordinary powers that are recog- 
"sed in the category of physical science. I am convinced 

it laat that there is a power and that it is intelligent, that 
my sometimes produce these effects. Here, thon, wọ step 
Yet tho border line, 
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I wiil goa little farther still. I will say that in the 
presence of tho psychic—I like that word bettor than 
medium, because as long ss we are investigators we should 
not use a word that implies a beliof not yet ours, and the 
word psychic carries our meaning till we can reach the point 
where we can say we are convinced—in the presence of 
psychics I have been told things which I know the psychic 
did not know and never had known. There is no longer the 
least shadow of a doubt of that in my mind. But I have 
always said this does not go far enough, possibly this may 
mean telepathy only. Although the psychic is not a ciair- 
voyant, is not conscious of possessing any means of getting 
at the contents of my mind, yet the psychic’s mind may be 
a mirror in which my thoughts and knowledge are reflected, 
and I may be getting back only what I have given. So when 
I have gone only to that extent I have felt that I have not 
gone far enough to convince me that I was dealing with a 
disembodied intelligence. But under certain conditions I 
have gone farther than that; and it is these other cases that 
we are always looking for as additional proof—these cases in 
which I have received communication concerning something 
which neither the psychic nor myself knew. There have 
been several cases not only in my own experience, but 
more still in the experience of persons whose judg- 
ment and power of investigation I trust as I trust 
my own, in which there has been the communication of 
intelligence that neither the psychic nor the sitter possessed 
nor ever did possess. I have had it in such circumstances as 
this. I have had communication while sitting in my study 
concerning things that were taking place two hundred miles 
away. Over and over again occurrences like this have taken 
place, and I submit that my knowledge of science and philo- 
sophy does not give me any hint of an explanation for these 
things. It seems to me to be stretching the theory of tele- 
pathy and of clairvoyance beyond probability to call them in 
to explain them. Ido not know what to make of them 
except on the theory that some third und invisible intelli- 
gence was concerned. This, then, I hold as a provisional 
theory. If someone can suggest to me any other explana- 
tion of my facts (I have not received any yet) I shall be 
glad of light thrown upon such experiences from any quarter. 


Mr. T. E. Allen contributes to the same Review an 
article on “ The Relations of Investigators and Psychics,” 
in the course of which he emphasises what I have 
frequently alluded to, the connection between the in- 
vestigator and that which he investigates. It is not always 
possible for a given person to arrive at the results which 
he desires. Mr. B. O. Flower, Editor of the“ Arena,” gives 
some interesting cases of Psychography, one of which I 
quote: 

On one occasion a psychic with whom I was well 
acquainted came to my home. Taking from a desk drawer 
two slates which the psychic had not seen or touched, I went 
into the room where he was in convorsation with my wife 
and her mother. “I want you to see if we can succeed in 
getting anything on these slates without your touching them,” 
I said. “Let your wife hold one end and you hold the 
other,” he replied, “and wo will try, although I do not 
expect you will get anything.” “I have asked Professor 
H.* a question on this pellet,” I observed, as I dropped the 
crumpled paper on the table. In a few minutes my wifo and 

[* Professor H. was a gentleman who had passed from life some 


time previous. He was a most scholarly gentleman, noble-minded, 
and in almost every respect an ideal man. I had known and loved 


him for several years,—Ep. “Psychical Review.“) 
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I distinctly hoard n scratching sound*upon tho slato and folt 
slight vibration. Wo lifted tho slato to tho onr of my wife's 
mothor, who also hoard it quito distinctly. All this timo it 
should bo romomborod tho psychio was soatod n fow foot 
from un, and hal nt no timo ovon touchod tho alto. 
Finally the writing consed. On oponing tho alates wo found 
the inside of one of thom covered with writing, tho mossago 
purporting to come from tho gontloman to whom it was 
addressed, and the most intorosting foaturo was tho signa- 
turo, which, on comparison with sovoral autographs of this 
gentleman, was found to bon facsimile, ‘This, howovor, is 
the only instanco in my personal oxporionco where the signa- 
ture has been anything like a facsimile of tho signature of tho 
person who clanmed to write the moasngo. Horo wo had u 
message given absolutely froo of any porsonal contact on tho 
part of tho modium, in my own homo, and in tho presence 
of thrve porsons, actuated sololy by a desire to arrive at tho 
truth. l have received other messages in my homo as 
remarkable, excepting the autoygraphio signaturo, as the above, 
and in some instances possessing internal evidontial valuo. 
I cito this case, however, as one cloar-cut instanco of indo- 
pendent writing, without contact with the psychic. 


The “Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research,” June, 1892, are occupied with Mr. Richard 
Hodgson's “Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance,” 
which he observed in the presence of Mrs. Piper. They are 
very similar to what has been familiar to Spiritualists for 
many years, The July number contains tk e same gentleman’s 
long-promised explanation of Mr. Davey’s imitations of 
Spiritual phenomena. T have read it, and I have re-read it, 
and a more shallow explanation of that which it pleases 
the “Society for Psychical Research” to put out and to 
ask the inquiring world to accept, extending to the 
wearisome length of sixty-three pages, I don’t think T have 
ever seen. It doesn’t seem to me to deserve any attention, 
Mr. Myers, however, challenged what I said of Mr. Davey. 
I called him a shufiler. I adhere to the term, When a 
man comes to me, and tells me certain facts and makes 
certain statements which he afterwards explains as being 
untrue, not to me, but to other people; when T find him 
posing under various aliases, and then coming out as a 
conjuror, I think T am justified in describing him by the 
term that T have used. If he were indeed deceived by 
these unnamed friends, who in some mysterious manner 
obtained access to what he would not obviously have left 
open, Mr. Davey must have been a very careless person. 
As he came to me for advice, professing himself to be a 
medium, and as he never told me what Mr. Hodgson, at a 
very much delayed period, now says, I do not think it 
worth further notice, except to say that the evidence 
would, J feel sure, not satisfy the “Society for Psychical 
Research.” 


Among the things worth preserving is a letter to the 
“Pall Mall Gazette,” contributed by Mr. Holyoake. The 
lines quoted are charming :— 


Sır, —Your correspondent, Mr. Fred. Henderson, L. C. C., 
sends you some lines in justifications of dreamers. If no one 
has sent you the lines of Mr. Ernest Jones on the same 
subject, 1 submit them to you for quotation :— 


Men counted him a dreamer? Dreams 
Are but the light of clearer skies— 

Too dazzling for our naked eyes. 

And when we catch their flashing beams 
We turn aside and call them dreams, 
Oh! trust me every thought that yet 

In greatness rose and sorrow set, 

That time to ripening glory nurst, 

Was called an “idle dream ” at first. 


Ihave seen no vindication of philosophic dreaming more 
aptly expressed than in the above lines, —Yours faithfully, 
Brighton, G. L. JIOLYOAKE. 
August lst, 1802. 


The series of photographic delineations referred to by 
Dr, Purdon have now heen placed on view at the rooms of 
the London Spiritualist Alliance, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
W.C. J bespeak for them the attention of all members, 
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They seom to me quite worthy of study, and contain inp 
cations which may well be followed out. We want mdi 
careful observations as Dr. Purdon now gives ug 
Spiritualists can do no better work than in encou 
preciso observation of what hitherto has had little 


Such, 
17 {un 
ragin 
of it, 


Amongst the Magazines and Papers, e., reserved 15 
further notico are the “Idler,” Chatto and Windus (u 
bright as over), the “New Review,” the “Strand” ( 
good as ever) the “ Review of Reviews,” Lucifer“ (whieh 
gives us the monthly reviews of the Theosophical Society 
“The Coming Day” (Williams and Norgate), „ Phrons, 
logical Journal” (L. N. Fowler, fioperial-buildings, . C.); 
“ Baconiana” (J. W. Schulte and Co., Chicago, J. S. A.); “A 
Rational Iaith,” by II. Junor Browne (G. 
Co, Melbourne); and various Books, Newspapers, and 
Magazines which T trust improving health will enable me 
to deal with. 


tobertson and 


SPIRIT IDENTITY. 


Nuk Cask or Ware WHITMAN. 


Norn sy “ BDINA.” 


In tho mossage purporting to como from Walt Whitman 
ir is stated, “iny body lies in Harlcigh, in Camden.” I 
invited any of your readers to assist mo in discovering the 
place whore the remains of this American poet found a last 
rosting-placo, but apparently no one could do so; and 
yesterday (Angust 3rd), there was forwarded to me bya 
friend who is a reader of “ Licut,” a cutting from an 
American paper giving an account of the obsequios of Walt 
Whitman, which took place at Harleigh Cemetery, Camden, 
New Jersey. The statement in the message has therefore 
been verified. 

The only remaining portion of the message still unex- 
plained rolates to the illustration said to be in “ Harper's 
Magazine,” entitled, “The Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
with some descriptive poetry attached; and should any of 
your readers bo ablo to discover anything of the kind in the 
pages of “Harpor,” it may help me to understand the 
meaning of cortain sontencos in tho letter which | cannot 
at present understand. 

I may add that we had recontly a visit from a friend 
from tho United States; and during tho courso of a sitting 
for automatic writing our family modium stated that Walt 
Whitman was in the room, and tilts then came by the table, 
as he stated to the medium he was unable to write from 
want of power. A portion of a sentence was spelt out by 
an intelligence controlling tho table, but power failed 
suddenly, and thon the medium stated the “figure” had 
disappeared. She was quite positive that the person appeat- 
ing in the room was the original of the photograph she had 
formerly identified. 

Lam glad the cemetery has boon identified, as it was 
quite unknown to the modium and, indeed, to any of our 
family, and the cutting from the American nowspaper sent 
to me was, my friend informs mo, only procured after 2 
great deal of trouble and search. 

At the sitting we had with our visitor from America, 
which has just boon referred to, we asked if he knew where 
the remains of Whitman were interred, Ho had no knowledge 
of the subject; but inforined me whore the information could 
bo had in tho United States. We wero, however, spared the 
trouble, owing to the painstaking research of the friend who 
procured and sent us the paragraph from the Amorican news 
paper containing the full details of the funeral coremony. | 
trust if we have another visit from Walt Whitman he will be 
able to write us a more coherent and intelligible mossage 
than tho first one, which, as L have said, was in parts inco 
herent and unintolligible. 
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E MENTAL IMAGERY. | 


ALFRED PINEL. 


[From the “Fortnightly Roview.”] 


What takes place in our mind whon wo think? In othor 
words, what is thought? The question seoms at first sight 
very dificult to answor, for thought is an internal pheno- 
menon impossible to take hold of, to touch, and to measure. 
Nevertheless contemporary psychologists have ‘succeeded by 
diffrent means, of which some are highly ingenious, in 
studying in its every dotai) the mochanism of human thought, 

Tho method mado use of by tho earlier psychologists is 
well known under the name of introspection. It was 
practised with considerable intelligence by the Scotch school, 
and prior to them by Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Fumo. 
To this day, too, it is the mothod of numerous philosophers 
who are unable or unwilling to institute regular experiments. 
The method consists in analysing one’s own iuterior pro- 
cesses of thought. By this method these early English 
thinkers learned one most interesting fact, since amply con- 
immed, but now interpreted in a somewhat different sense, 
viz, that thought is comparable to vision. According to 
these philosophers, thought would seem to consist in the 
reproduction of a visual act. But, while there is a great 
deal of truth in this view, the conclusions from it are rot 
entirely exact. In studying only their own mental processes 
they overlooked the fact that individuals differ as much in 
their modes of thought as in physical characteristics; and 
came to regard as general certain phenomena which in 
rality were peculiar to themselves. 

Modern psychology, dating from the eminent French 
psychologist, M. Taine, has arrived at much more ample and 
diversified results. M. Taine distinguishes between idoas 
ad images, and shows that the idea is only an abstract 
image. His definition of the image is “a spontaneously 
recurring sensation, which in general is less vivid and less 
precise than the sensation properly so called. 

In order to arrive at this conclusion M. Taine did not 
solely employ the method of introspection. Instead of being 
contest with the study of his own sensations, he looked 
about him and carefully inquired into cases of remarkably 
developed memory among, more especially, mental calcula- 
tors, chess-players, and persons subject to hallucinations. 
Referring to chess-champions, who play long and complicated 
games when blindfolded, M. Taine says :— 

It is clear that, at each move, the image of the chess-board, 
with every piece upon it, is reflected in their mind as in a 
mirror, Thus they can calculate the consequences of their 
moves with no more difficulty than if the board were before 


Such examples tend to show that the idea or image is 
the uhetitute of the visual sensation. The close connection 
between image and sensation becomes still more plainly 
visible in cases where the person affected cannot distinguish 
one from the other and takes the image for reality. This 
is what takes place in hallucinations, which can be explained 
mly by the extraordinary intensity of images previously 
impressed upon the mind. In the normal mind the image 
is always more or less vague and feeble and when one recalls 
au image of an absent or past scene there is no difficulty 
in recognising that it constitutes only an internal conditiou 
or image. Inthe case of those who suffer from optical 
delusions the mental presentment, though of the same 
nature as in a normally constituted mind, has infinitely more 
intensity. It acts as a sensation, is projected, as it were, 
aud thus becomes a reality for the patient. These facts 
have led M. Taine to the seemingly paradoxical conclusion 
that “Perception is an act of hallucinatory nature.” By 
this the famous French philosopher means that, whenever we 
imagine we perceive the exterior world, we are only feeding 
ou an interior simulacrum. M. Taine, however, adds, and 
rightly, that perception, although hallucinatory, is yet, in 
une respect, real and true; it differs from ordinary halluci- 
tation by reason of the correspondence which exists between 
the internal simulacrum and the exterior reality. 

Mr. Francis Galton, pursuing his investigations on the 
taae lines, but by the aid of statistics, found that the 
capacity to “visualise” varies greatly, and that men with 
tcieutitic habits of mind have, as a rule, less tendency to 
Visualise than others. 

The question of mental imagery, once brought to the 
Joint attained by the remarkable researches of M. Taine and 
Ar. Galton, advanced but little for some years. The study 
oi hypnotism again revived it. 


LIGHT. 
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GREAT MEN AND GHOSTS. 


The announcoment that the late English Minister to 
France was a firm believer in Spiritualism will occasion no 
surprise among people who are familiar with the fascination 
which Occultisin in its various phrases always possessed for 
the Lyttons, both father and son. It is well known that 
the first Lord Lytton was firmly convinced that upon several 
important occasions in his life his line of action was 
dictated by voices distinctly heard during different dreams. 
But although the second Lord Lytton was also a strong 
believer in spiritual manifestations, he was somewhat 
fastidious in his occult associates, and always avoided living 
at his country seat in England because a spirit known as 
the “boy ghost ” had a habit of appearing there at intervals, 
and his visits were usually followed by the death of some 
member of the Lytton family. Doubtless this belief accounts 
for the serious introduction of occult phenomena in the 
writings of the elder Lytton and in the “Lucille” of Owen 
Meredith. Indeed, a belief in occult manifestations of all 
sorts has been by no means uncommon among the world's 
great men. Nor has it been confined to literary men, who, 
living more or less in the realm of imagination, might be 
supposed to present an inviting field for such manifestations. 
Instances in proof of this are abundant, and it is to be hoped 
that the various industrious societies for psychical research 
in collecting the experiences of people in general will not 
overlook these important data. 

The stories of Lincoln’s relations with invisible visitants 
are mentioned by all his biographers. The same pheno- 
mena were presented on three different occasious—the night 
before the first battle of Bull Run; again before another 
reverse to the Northern army, and lastly, the night previous 
to his own assassination. Dickens got the account from 
Secretary Stanton, and in a letter to Forster told how he 
himself had once dreamed of meeting in the street a woman 
who bowed and said her name was Napier. He had never 
known anyone by that name, but on the day following, at an 
art gallery, he met some friends who introduced him to a 
young lady, and he was startled when he heard the name 
“ Miss Napier.” 

“It is curious,” said he, in writing of the occurrence, 
“but proves nothing.” 

That the great novelist believed that his dead sweetheart, 
Mary Hogarth, often appeared and talked to him was well 
known, and he asserted that in some of the most important 
acts of his life he was guided by the counsels which she had 
given him from the other world. 

One of the most curious instances on record is that of 
General Richard Taylor, son of Zachary Taylor, who bet on 
a horse on the strength of a dream of Lord Vivian, whom 
he was visiting, and won, although the horse was rated so 
low that the bookmakers offered odds of £1,000 to £30. Lord 
Vivian dreamed that the race was won by a horse named 
Teacher, and on the following day it was found that, although 
no such animal was entered, Lord Rosebery’s Aldrich had 
formerly been known as Teacher. Teacher's victory was due 
to the fact that the leading horse dropped dead on the home- 
stretch. 

Like the Banshee in Ireland, there is in Scotland a 
spectral visitor known as the Bodachglas or “dark gray man.” 
The Earl of Eglinton, one of the most accomplished men of 
his time, was engaged on October 4th, 186], in playing golf 
on the links of St. Andrew’s. Suddenly he stopped ia the 
middle of a game, exclaiming :— 

“I can play no longer. There is the Budachylas.” 

Lord Eglinton dropped dead that night while handing a 
candlestick to a lady who was retiring to her roum. Only a 
few mouths previous to this, on the last day of the old year, 
he had a similar warning of his second wife’s death, and 
beforo nightfall she expired. 

In 1628 the Duke of Buckingham, rendered so famous by 
Dumas and so infamous by his historic relations with the 
Parliaments of the first King James, was assussiuated by a 
malcontent naval officer named Felton, He had received 
supornatural warnings of his death from three different sources, 
and his sister, tho Countess of Denbigh, has left a specific 
statement of the manifestations to herself and her brother. 

The author of the “Ingoldsby Legends“ relates an inter- 
esting apparition story connected with a member of the 
family of Dr. Blomberg, the foster brother of King Goorge 
the Fourth. During the American War of Independence two 
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REV. J. PAGE HOPPS, 


Woe extract: from “The Coming Day“ the follow; 
ng. 


ofticara of rank sat in thoir tont waiting for Major 
Rlomberg, thon abaant on a foraging party, Finally, grow- | 
ing tind of the delay, they procowdod with supper, and had | 
juat conunenood when thoy heanl Blomborg'a footatap outside | letters, which will explain themselves. Our bost wis 
the doon He called one of thom by vamo, requesting him attend Me. Pago Topps's now venturo, and our O h 
with much earnestioss as soon as he rolurned to Kagland to | tions to tho chureb which bhas secured his en Erutult 
go to a house in a cortain street in Wostminstor, aud in ono ' 

of the rooma which the invisille apoakor dosoribod would bo lwicontor, July Loth, 1899, 
found papers of great iniportance to hos son, It was after 
wants learned that the party with whioh Major Blomborg 
had gone aut had beon surprise, and at tho tima Che voice 


acdiressed the two officers in the tent, he had fallon doad in 
the snow, The papers at Wostminater were found as he | indood, Chat is truo; for, in those lattor duyn of mino i 


ddusoribed them, and woro tho moans of saving hia property | moro commanding voivo than yours or mino hus called tw 
from the rapacity of truatvoa to an onterpriso which neoded some Church liko yours lo 


One of tho most terrible and pathotic stories of warnings | aid and comfort mo, and L turned to you in the boliof that 
by dreams is told by the biographers of tho groat military | you would give mo, in the Father's namo, tho holp 1 nood: 
hero, Fiold-Marshal Hlucher, Somo months after tho battle | and in the bolief, too, that my work ia yours, ‘ 
of Waterloo, Blacher retired to the solitude of his country Yours ia one of the very freost Churehos in England; aud 
estate, and when invited to the palace of tho King of | your trust-deod and your spirit make it possible for you to 
Prussia declined the honour, The King then wont to soo | onoourago any man, and to go forward with any man, who 
his favourite General and found him in groat distross, H» | bolioves ho has a spocial mossago for tho time, 
told the monarch how, while a youth, he had served with the Kor your own sake, asa Church, I could como to you, 
Swedish army, but having been takon prisoner by the | but ypu know how deopis my interest in "Our Fathers 
Prussiana, could only get loave to visit his parents on oon- | Church,” and think you will holp mo to mako that fruitful 
dition of accepting a commission in tho Prussian army, | for good in and around London, whore many sro waiting to 
When he knocked at tho door of his father’s houso thero | welcome it, In what way you eau help is not yot quito 
came uv answer, Ho burst it opon aud hurriod through the | clear, but if tho right spirit animatos us, tho light will shine 
corridors to the reveptiou-room, where ho found his father, | whon wo nood it. For this reason, I mako no conditions, 
mother and sisters all in doep mourning. Hia fathor ropollod | bolioving that yon will only desire to do whatever is righ 
his advances with indignation, while his mothor and sisters | and good, and that, in rogard to any wish of mino, you will 
shrank from his embraces. Finally, ho knelt at his mothor's | at loast give mo “tho bonolit of the doubt.” 
knee, but at the tirst touch of his hand tho dross foll, and ho J. Pace Horrs 
found that he had a skeleton in his arms. Thoro was a aa 
shout of derision as the whole company vanishod into space. Loa Hurst, July lch. ber. 

“Three months ago, Sire, said Bhicher, I had a dream in 
which that old scene was oxactly reproduced. All the members LEICESTER. 
of my family said. Wo will mest again on tho [Ith of August, Friksos, 1 havo boon with you for noarly sixtoon years, 
This is the—.” The old man leaned back in his chair, and | and, during all that time, I havo triod to teach and illus- 

as the King looked upon his General, he saw that ho was doad, | trato ono vital thought or fact—tho  sacrod, beautiful, 

Another General who fought at Waterloo had a strango | pathetic Brotherhood of man. During about soven of these 

experience. When the German troops were marching to | years, wo showed, by a memorable oxample, how this could 
reinforce Wellington, the Prussian General Von Graven and | bo sot forth in worship and religious communion, but 1 have 
a brother officer were ordered to march with their troops in | never recovered from tho loss of our Hall—a calamity which 
different directions. After a long day's march Von Graven | brought our dolightful gathorings to a sudden close. 
halted his men in a church, where they found beds of straw Out of these movtings aroso tho ideal of “Our Father's 
but lately vacated, and other indications that the enomy | Church” which has now bocomo a profoundly hopeful 
were nearer than they had supposed. At dawn whon tho | reality, very doar to many in various parts of tho world, but 
General awoke, he found the brother officer from whom ho | most of all in and about London, whore it is now desirable 
had parted the previous morning, standing by his sido. that l should bo, in order to develop and direct its intluence 
“Don't follow your present route,“ said he. “The Fronch | in that groat contro of thought and activity. This has led 
have possession of it and are awaiting your approach,” Thon | me to accopt a very urgent invitation to uudortako tho 
he vanished. Von Graven was so impressed by the warning | ministry of the Free Christian Church at Croydon, which 
that he took a different route from that which had boon | specially intorosts mo, and by whose help l hopo to trys 
determined upon and reached the allies in safety. His friend | somewhat dificult oxporimont. 
had been killed at the precise moment when he appeared to My comparatively onay lifo at Leicester, thon, must bo 
bim in the church. brought to a close; and, both for your sako and for tine, as 

Lord Brougham and Lord Erskine had experiences as | speedily as possible. At prosent 1 do not soo how l can 

remarkable as any in the records of psychology. In his early | possibly get through the manifold distrosses that must come 
days Lord Brougham was travelling in Sweden, and while | to me with this change; and 1 can only soo ono ondurablo 
enjoying a warm bath in his room at a hotel, ho saw a friend | way out—the shortest and most silont ono, which you must 
whom he had not met for years sitting in a chnir, Thon ho | mercifully holp mo to tind. I proposo, therefore, to leave 
disappeared. Brougham noted the iucident in his diary as | Loicostor at the ond of Soptombor, and shall fool dooply 
having occurred December 9th. He afterwards discovered | yratoful if L can bo spared domonstrations and furowolls oi 
that his friend bad diod in lundia on that day. Many years | every kind. It would bo ontirely beyond my power to face 
before, in college discussions of the problom of lifo and | and bear thom. 

death, they had agreed that whoever died tirst should visit l am not going to an oasior lifo, or to a moro protitable 
the other if the dead were permitted to return. undortaking ; far from it. Tho oxporimont to whieh 1g 

Lord Erskine had once been away from homo on a long calls for the pioneoring spirit, and, as 1 have boon warned, | 

voyaye. When he returned to Edinburgh, ho saw one day | may “throw myself away.” Boit so. You, at all events 
in the street a man who had beon his father’s butlor. Tho | will easily find someone to do all that is nocossary for you in 
old servant said :— | tho groon pastures and by tho still waters which, God knows 
„Master Tom, your father's oversocr cheated mo out of a I lovo, but which, by forces boyond my control, 1 always 
largo sum of money, and I told him that when you came | goom called upon to leave. 
home you would see me righted.” The light here is ofton tromulous and dim, and wo kuo 
Erskine asked the mau to go with him into a bookstore | not what is for tho best. But, in a fow yours wo shall all 
and see about it, but when the bookstore was reached the | undorstand: and then it will not mattor at ul! whother we 
butler had vanished. Erskine went to the man's home and | have been happy or sorrowful, rich or poor, befriended of 
found a woman who said that her husband, the butler, bad | lonely, successful or beaten, It will only mattor that w 
been dead three months, and that his death had boon brought | tried to make the most of tho little light and strongth we 
on by distress about the money of which a raseally overseer | had, and stood ready to take tho staff in hand, and g 
had defrauded him. —“ Chicago Post.” wherever the Master seomed to lead. J. Paan Llores 


e run Mennens or run Piese Cristian Couren, Chovnoy 
Mrinsps,— In complying with your wisi that hold 
bovome your ministor, Tann romindod that 1 vould alusy 
say, “Yo havo not chosen mo, but 1 havo chosen vou“; nnd 
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RECENT RESEARCHES BY DR. PURDON. 


‘tho vame of Dr. Purdon is sufficient guarantoo of the 
aouracy of his observations. T ho serios of photographs 
ao now available for inspection at our oftico.—Ep, 
„Luan.“ 

Sig, — beg to send a short note of explanation concern- 
ing my enclosures to your paper. 

Your long illness, which, boliovo mo, I have watched with 
the keonest solicitude, has alone prevonted me from writing 

w you fully upon mattors which are of the doepest interest 

me Fora very long time J havo boen wishing to bring 

wie English readers this question of the physical basis of 
rapport, for I have no doubt in the world but that I dis- 
covered it ton yoars ago, by the aid of the sphygmograph. 

li lhad any doubt whatever I would not venture to speak 

aut as I do now, I made a verbal communication to this 

efect moro than eight or nine years ago to tho S. P. R., at 
oa of the meetings, but it fell dead. I have now sent Mr. 

L. W. H. Myers a set of photographs similar to that for- 

ranted to your office, with the view of his bringing the subject 

wwiore the Congress of Experimental Psychology. It is 
important enough to bring to the notice of such a body of men. 

When you are bettor I shall take the liberty of writing 
nore fully to you. I enclose a paper for publication if room 
an be found for it.— With the warmest sympathy, I remain, 
yours very truly, 

Cullman, Ala. 

July 15th, 1892. 


Joun E. PURDON. 


‘Tho following seems to us so important a communication that 
we should be pleased to reproduce the photographs. That, 
however, is impossible. They are too numerous, and 
would not tell their story without much trouble to 
ordinary readers, ] :— 

In 1881, while engaged in studying the theoretical and 
physiological side of Spiritualism, it was strongly impressed 
axa me to use the Sphygmograph for the purpose of identi- 
ing similar nervous states in individuals who were in 
s7upathetic relationship. 

Having first satisfied myself in my own family of the 
value of the new method, I proceeded to work in the 
bopita}, of which I was in medical charge at the time, and 
msde many more or less interesting observations that went 
to satisfy me that similar states of the nervous systems of 
individuals in rapport could be identified by their related 
palse tracings, 

In the beginning of 1882 two of my patients, prisoners in 
the Station Hospital at Guernsey, told me that they had 
bard knocks and had seen a figure pass through the room, 
hich was locked and barred. 

In the next room, with a thick wall between it and the 
pisoners' room, lived a woman, wife of one of the orderlies, 
who had at different times suffered from nervous attacks, and 
vio just about the time that the men had seen the figure in 
de wom had had an epileptic or somewhat similar attack, 
during which she lost cousciousness, and after which she was 
tote or less restless and disturbed in her sleep at night. 

My theory was that the apparition was a dream pro- 
jetion, or a double walking during sleep, in which the woman 
vas the active agent, and the men, one or both, the passive 
ot mediumistic recipients, and possibly co-constructors of the 
wace-real which affected their senses. 

l wade a rapid examination of the pulse tracings of both 
the men and the woman, and saw enough to lay myself down 
wa close and earnest study of the case. For more than 
tiree weeks the investigation went on for several hours each 
dh and the final result of it was that no doubt remained in 
ty mind but that a real advance had been made in this 
deartment of physiological psychology. 

An examination of the selected tracings, which have been 
itstographed, more or less perfectly, from the originals, will 
‘ow some very remarkable likeness between tracings taken 
# short intervals of timo. Knockings or tappings have been 
teuent during those investigations, and were sometimes 
taal when the pulse writings wore being made. 

L found that I was sometimes in sympathetic relation with 
i patiente, and so I included myself in the research, and 

“a very fairly rewarded for my oxtra trouble. 

I wish theso likenesses to be judged on the merits. I 
bo, simply reforred the inquirer from one slip to the other, 
“Ying him froo to judge for himself. 
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The notes that appear woro made with a pen on the 
marked paper at tho time it was removed from tho instru- 
mont, and no after thoughts were added. The day and 
dato and hour of observation wore put in when not forgotten 
in the hurry of work. I think the slips aro sufticiently clear 
to show these notes and memoranda in all important 
instances. Thero are notes also added about the state of the 
patient’s pupils as indicators of nervo strain, but it is not 
advisable to complicate the plain facts of tho case by the 
introduction of physiological details. 

The names of the persons studied were Mrs. Fonge and 
Privates Williams and Lynch. They will bo easily identified 
on the slips. A fourth name appears on the last two days, 
Private Kelly, who was also a man of nervous temperament. 
It appeared as if he too showed nervous intractions that 
could be identified, but I did not attach very much import- 
ance to his case, as he was only two days in the prisoners’ 
ward while I was making my psychical research. 

I shall not now go into any details of this interesting 
subject. The first and most important thing is the recogni- 
tion of similarity of the tracings under test conditions. 

A short article with wood engravings appeared in the 
“Spiritualist ” or “Psyche ” (London), some years ago, but 
the engravings, such as they were, could make no convincing 
impression. All such illustrations should be exact, and 
therefore I have presented the photographs of the originals 
without retouching. 

This work is of importance, and demands careful and 
conscientious examination, and I shall take it as a favour if 
any person so inclined will take the matter up. 

Joun E. Purbo, M.D. 


DISTANT ISSUES. 


It is the lot of all epoch-making men, of all great con- 
structive and reforming geniuses,whether in the church or in 
the world, that they should toil at a task the full issues of 
which will not be known until their heads are laid low in 
the dust. But if, on the one hand, that seems hard, on the 
other hand there is the compensation of “the vision of the 
future and all the wonder that shall bə,” which is granted 
many a time to the faithful worker ere he closes his eyes. 
But it is not the fate of epoch-making and great men only; 
it is the law for our little lives. If these are worth any- 
thing, they are constructed on a scale too large to bring 
out all their results here and now. It is easy for a man to 
secure immediate consequences of an earthy kind, easy 
enough for him to make certain that he shall have the fruit 
of his toil. But quick returns mean small profits; and an 
unfinished life that succeeds in nothing may be far better 
than a completed one that has realised all its shabby pur- 
poses and accomplished all its petty desires. Do you, my 
brother, live for the far off; and seek not the immediate 
issue and fruits that the world can give, but be contented 
to be of those whose toil waits for eternity to disclose its 
significance. Better a half-finished temple than a finishod 
pig-stye or a huckster’s shop. Botter a life, the beginning 
of much and the completion of nothing, than a life directed 
to and hitting an earthly aim. “He that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting,” and his 
harvest and garner are beyond the grave.—Dr. MACLAREN. 


TO DEATH. 


As a sequel to “Death Defied,” which appeared in a late 
issue, wo print the following :— 


Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those, whom thou think'st thou dost overthrow, 

Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be, 

Much pleasuro; then from thee much more must flow; 

And soonest our best mon with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and souls’ delivery. 

Thou'rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as woll, 

And botter than thy stroke. Why swell’st thou then ? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally ; 

And death shall be no more—Death, thou shalt die. 
—Joun DONNE. 


CORRECTION. —Tho “Pioneer,” a German papor, was said, in 
„Lianlr“ for August 6th, p. 382, to be opon to tho discussion 
of reforms “in mediums it should be“ in medicine.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


To the “Times” we are indebted for a report by far 
the best we have seen of the above meeting. Nothing 
more interesting to students of the various branches of our 
subject has come to our notice for a long time. Unfor— 
tunately the reports extend to a length that our space will 
not permit us to deal with except by abridgments, We 
believe that we may expect from the Society for Psychical 
Research a full report in the autumn. We give the 
President’s address, as reported, together with list of the 
members: 

The second session of this Congress was openo on August 
2nd, at University College, Gower-street, under the presi- 
dency of Professor H. Sidgwick, who was supported by the 
following vice-presidents: Professor A. Bain, Professor 
Baldwin, Professor Bernheim, Prefessor Ebbinghaus, Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, Professor Hitzig, Professor Liégevis, Professor 
Preger, Professor Delbwuf, Professor Richet, and Professor 
Schäfer, and the hon. secretaries, Mr. F. W. H. Myers ard 
Mr. James Sully. The Congress numbers about two hundred 
and seventy members, among whom are Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
M P., F.R.S., Dr. Ferrier, Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., Dr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, Professor Victor Horsley, F.R.S., 
Professor Beaunis (Paris), Professor Delbieuf (Liège), Dr. 
Donaldson, Dr. Van Eeden (Amsterdam), Dr. Goldscheider 
(Berlin), Professor Stanley Hall (Worcester, Mass., U. S. A.), 
Professor Helmholtz, Professor Heuschen (Upsala), Professor 
G Heymans (Groningen), Professor Pierre Janet (Paris), 
Professor H. Lehmann (Copenhagen), Dr. Freiherr von 
Schrenck - Notzing (Munich), aud Professor Verriest 
(Louvain). An inaugural address was given by 

The President, who said that, in opening that second 
meeting of the International Congress of Experimental 
Psychology, he had to begin by offering a cordial weleome to 
the foreign psychologists who had come from all parts of 
Europe and from beyond the Atlantic to take part in their 
debates in Loudon, The list included many names long 
familiar to all students of psychology, and he was glad to 
add to it the great name of Helmbholtz—(chvers)—who had 
come to take a look at experimentul psychology in London 
before he passed on to physics in Edinburgh. A special 
welcome was due to those among their visitors who formed 
a link of continuity betwoen the present meeting and the 
initial Congress, which was held in Paris three years ago. 
They were specially glad to see among them Professor 
Richet, of whose energy and tact and cordial hospitality 
the visitors at the last Congress carried away so pleasant a 
recolluction—(vhvers)—and they regretted thut illness had 
duprived them of the presunce of M. Ribot, their president 
three years ngo. Tho selection of England as tho place of 
the second Congress did not, he hoped, need defence ; but 
it suggested an admission which ought to be frankly made. 
It must be admitted that England bad fallen somewhat 
behind in the recent movement of psychology in tho experi- 
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montal direction—if the terin “experimental” were okey 
in ita were ordinary sense, to denote investigation under 
artificial conditions, prepared with a special view to tte 
investigation. Enylish psychologists had takon hardly any 
part in the efforts that had been made during the last thirty 
yours, with continually increasing vigour and elaboration, 
tu convert psychology into an uxuct science. But if the 
term “experimental psychology,” which denoted the basa 
and scope of their association, were taken in ite wider wus 
to include the whole science of mind so far us it was base 
upon induction from observed facts, no one, be thought, 
would contest the established claim of England to be te 
ancient and original home of the science, in which the 
method of empirical reflective observation and generalisation 
had been carried on for two centuries by a line of eminent 
thinkers—from Locke and Hume down to Bain and Spencer 
in our own day. They had decided then to take the word 
“experimental ” in a seuse intermediate between the stricter 
and Jaxer meanings which he had just contrasted, They 
had included all investigations in which the reasoning we 
based on observations methodically pursued for a special 
purpose, and not merely those in which the method was i: 
the strictest sense experimental. But, though they had thos 
extended the meaning of the word “experimental,” thy 
had not taken it as simply equivalent to empirical ; they be! 
not desired to comprehend the whole range of the discas 
sions which would properly be included in a complete treatise 
on empirical psychology. With regard to the term “exper 
mental psychology,” which was adopted at the tirst Congres 
to denoty the subjects of their discussions, he would like v. 
add a few words on the terin “physiological psychology,” 
which was thereby superseded. lt was superseded because 1: 
was found to be too narrow, since the systematic intet- 
gation of the facts and laws of mind, which they wished w 
claim as their sphere, must clearly include inquiries whic 
could not properly be called physiological. What they bsi 
there mainly sought to bring forward for comparison sud 
criticism were the results of methodical interrogation of 
experience, with a view to obtain detinite answers to detinite 
questions or groups of questions, which mere retlective 
analysis of ordinary experience did not enable them to solve. 
All students of psychology, including those who were met 
opposed to materialism, for whom he felt specially qualited 
to speak, were anxious to learn the lessons which physiology 
had to teach. The most unphysiological of them wer 
desirous of apprehending and appropriating all that experts 
regarded as known and ascertained about the physical states 
and changes which were the antecedents, concomitants, or con- 
sequents of psychical states and changes. The antagonism that 
was marked twenty or thirty years ago. between one-sided 
extreme views on the neurological and the psychological side 
respectively, had now almost died out. On the one hand. 
the crude materialism or positivism which pushed cov- 
temptuously aside all results of introspective observation 
had now mostly given way before the general recognition 
that psychical processes are objects of experience, altogether 
distinct from the nervous processes which invariably accom 
pany them; and, though we might regard them as “tw 
faces of the same fact,” they must admit that they wer 
“incapable of seeing, or oven imagining,” how the two were 
connected ; and that, in order to know what could be know 
of the double fact, they must give systematic and eareiul 
attention to both its sides. On the other hand, the attempt 
of some students of mind to mark off a departmeut of 
mental phenomena, elevated above the condition of being 
accompanied by nervous change, was now, he thought 
generally abandoned, even by the psychologists who wer 
most strongly opposed to materialism; they found, as 
Shakspero’s Troilus said, that “We cannot fight upon that 
argument.” It had become clear, in short, that the impor 
tant issue between materialists aud their opponents did uot 
relate to the nature of the two-sided facts with which 
psychology had to deal, or the connection of their two sides, 
but rather to the causal noxus that linked oach successive 
double fact with psychical and physical antecedents and 
consoqnonts—the materialist maintaining, and his opponent 
denying, that this causal noxus lay wholly on the physical 
side, and that psychical facts were moroly inexplicable 
effects, and uot in their turn causes of physical facts, He 
conceived, howover, that empirical psychology might pro 
porly leave this controversy on one side. The ompirical 
psychologist might content himself with tracing uniformities 
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of co-existence and sequence among the psychical phenomena 
that he studied taken along with thoir physical accompani- 
ments, without entering on the question of their ultimate 
causation, In the performance of this task physiology would 
aid him, not merely in the way of supplementing tho results 
of introspective observations with a knowledgo of the 
physical antecedents, concomitants, and offects of psycho- 
logical phenomena, but also more directly by showing him 
where to look for psychical facts—such as muscular feelings 
—which come into clear viow when attention is adequately 
concentrated on thom, although they ure commonly over- 
looked in introspective observation. Tho importance of the 
aid that had been already obtained in this way was so palp- 
ablo that an able writer almost wont the length of asserting 
that no one but an accomplished physiologist was duly 
qualified for observing his own emotions, impulses, and 
volitions, Without endorsing this paradox, he thought they 
might agree that it was difficult to limit the extout to which 
psychology might be aided by the progress of physiology. 

They had, therefore, not hesitated to constitute a special 
section for papers of a mainly or largely physiological 
character. Side by side with this they had placed a section 
on “Hypnotism and cognate subjects.” The prominence 
given to hypnotism and cognate subjects at the meeting in 
1880 did not weet with universal approval, especially in 

Germany. They thought, therefore, that the only way at 
once to carry on the work of the last Congress without any 

breach of continuity, and at the same time to make their 

meeting as truly and impartially representative as possible 

of all schools of psychology, was to constitute a special 

section on hypnotism, parallel to the section on neurology, 

and devote their general meetings to other departments of 

experimental psychology. In that subject France was their 

master, as Germany was in experiments on the sensations of 

normal human beings; and they were glad to have so full a 

representation of the French hypnotists, and especially of 

the school of Nancy. For without desiring in the least to 

depreciate the value of the Salpêtrière study of hypnotism 

as applied to hystero-epileptic patients, the broader lines on 

which the school of Nancy had worked were those which 

investigators in England—and he believed in Europe gener- 

ally—had chiefly followed. It was their experience that ours 

had confirmed, and it was accordingly to their doctrines 

that we had mainly looked for guidance. (Cheers. ) 

Papers were contributed by Professor Gräber, of 
Roumania,on what he described as “Coloured Audition“; by 
Professor Ribot and Professor Richet, Professor Henschen, 
Professor Horsley, Professor Schafer, Dr. Liéabault, Dr. Van 
Eeden, Professor Liégeois, Professor Bernheim, Professor 
Ebbingham, Professor Delbceuf, Professor Janet, Professor 
Baldwin, and various other eminent psychical authorities. 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers and Professor Sully acted as secre- 
taries of the Congress. The brief abstracts which alone 
are available now do not enable us to form more than a 
vague idea of the value and variety of the papers contri- 
bated by the eminent persons some of whom we have 
enumerated. 

It has heen, perhaps, the most important gathering of 
wientific psychists that we have had. “The world 
moves.” All along the line we gain: slowly, if it be so, 
hut not so slowly as might be expected. And though this 
Congress is not on the exact lines of Spiritualism it repre- 
sents the gain that those whom we represent have made in 
afew past years, If it had not been for Spiritualism we 
should have had no such meeting as that which we are 
noticing. 


Decease of Colonel Bundy. 


At the moment of going to press we receive from Pro- 
fessor Elliott Coues the news by cablegram: “Bundy 
dead.” Alas! Spiritualism has had no severer blow. He 
had heen confined to bed and very ill for some weeks, and 
finally succumbed to what must be described as an over- | 
draft on his strength complicated by the extreme heat, a 
¥ave of which has passed over America. 


We shall recur to the career of a remarkable man. 


For the present we keep silence round his grave. 
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RECORDS OF PRIVATE SEANCES FROM NOTES TAKEN 
AT THE TIME OF EACH SITTING, 


No. XXIV. 


From THE Recorss or Mrs, 8. 


Shanklin, Islo of Wight. September 6th, 1873. Our 
circle this evening renewed its meotings, after nearly six 
weeks’ cussation. During that time we had Jost a very dear 
friend, who had passed into spirit-life on August 29th. We 
had all grieved greatly for her Joss, and we net again in 
circle with the hope of yotting some tidings of or from her. 
Wo felt it was a solemn occasion. Our friend A. manifested, 
making beautiful musical sounds, and Mentor brought us 
lovely scont; also showed us spirit-lights, He then controlled 
the medium. We thanked him for all he had done for us, 
and for the beautiful lights. He was most anxious to know 
if I had seen them, as he had made them and brought the 
scont. After he had bid us good-night, Imperator controlled. 
The medium turned to me, took iny hand, and expressed 
his pleasure at meeting the circle again, and his syinpathy 
for our recent loss. He gave us a solemn blessing, and said 
how greatly he mourned for our sorrow, but hoped in time 
it would be in his power to alleviate it. He told us our 
friend slept, and that a guardian angel had the care of her 
spirit: an angel who had never been incarnated, and whose 
occupation it was to look after those spirits who were 
prematurely removed from earth. Our friend was in no 
pain, simply resting. Imperator prayed for us and left. 

September 7th. This evening we met as usual. A. quickly 
manifested, answered many questions, and played by request 
on his spirit instrument. Mentor brought much beautiful scent 
to harmonise the circle. On hearing lively little raps, we in- 
quired who was rapping. Through the alphabet “Catharine ” 
was given. She said A.W. (a friend of Mr. S. M. 's) was with 
her, and that they had been with us during the medium's 
absence, but could not manifest. She rapped, and another 
sound came quite unknown to us. We asked who it was. 
“Harmony was given in answer. We called the alphabet 
and received the message, “She is well, but not awake yet.” 
We all felt awed and excited, receiving tidings of one 80 
dear, who had lately passed from our sight. We then made 
a short break. On returning to the seance-room Mentor 
sprinkled us with most delicious perfume, and soon after 
spirit-lights appeared. Several came floating over us for a 
short time, globular in form, and then disappeared. We 
asked Mentor if he could make a flat one. Very soon one of 
this shape appeared, lastiug for several minutes. It sailed 
backwards and forwards, sometimes coming very near to us. 
When this had quite vanished it gave place to auother, a 
small, clear, beautiful light. It was round, something in 
the shape of an upright cup. Mentor struck the table with 
it, placing it afterwards so as to rest on the table. By 
request he touched our hands with it several times. It felt 
hard and rather cold. Dr. S. asked if he could touch me 
with the spirit-drapery that surrounded the light. This he 
did several times, brushing it across my hauds, and once (by 
request) over my face. It felt very tangible, more like flax 
than cambric muslin. The drapery also passed over Dr. S.“'s 
hands, A reel of cotton was thrown on the table, an apple 
brought from the dining-room, and placed in Mr. S. M.’s 
hand. I asked for something to be brought from my bed- 
room. In a very short time a scent-bottle from my dressing- 
table was placed by my hands. Dr. S. then asked for 
something to be fetched from his dressing-room. This 
request they were not able to comply with, but threw a 
quantity of wet scent over him instead. This evening 
the room was full of many different raps and sounds. 
Mentor then controlled. He informed us he had made the 
lights and drapery for me to see, as I had not seon them 
when he showed them to Dr. S. and Mr. S.M. at Garrison, in 
Ireland. After couversing for a short time, he left, and 
Imperator’s voice was heard (altogether different from 
Mentor's) saying, “Good evening, friends.” He offered up a 
solemn prayer, and remarked that he had been pleased to 
bring us in communication with the spirit-guide who had 
the care of our friend; she still slept, and it was not in his 
power to say when she would awake. During that state she 
was passing through the first sphere. Imperator felt great 
sympathy for us and her, and would do what he could to 
help her to communicate with the circle, and he hoped to 
alleviate our sorrow. Her spirit would have every care, and 
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the angel now appointed to protect hor was one whoso busi- 
hess it was to caro for and educate souls promaturely 
Wo wish this circles to proyress, 
and to join with us in prayer for graco, and for the work in 
Tho medium then suddenly started 
up saying, “L seo Montor., Someone is touching mo, Don't.“ 
After this Imperator returned, ssying in hin gontle, courteous 
voice, that he had not intended to leave us so abruptly, but 
that tho spirita covcerned with physical manifestations had 
Ho again solemnly requested us 
to join in prayer for tho advancement of tho work and, after 
Mentor thon deluged the 
circle with scent, throwing some, in yaslight, on a sheet of 


removed from varth-life. 


which we are engaged, 


eaused the interruption. 
Kiving us a blessing, departed. 


paper, on which tho spirtts had written, This retained the 
perfume until the next day, and the paper was found stained 
in places a deep yellow colour. The paper had been marked, 
and placed under the tablo before the scance commenced. 
After it was over we found on it a cross and tho initials of 
Dr. S.‘a little sister, C. P. S. S.; also S. W. Imperator's sign 
of the cross was added, and “Ceaso not to pray.” 

September Sth, 1873. Same conditions as usual. Scont 
very abundant. G. manifested, answering questions through 
his beautiful musical sounds. “Harmony,” the angel whose 
charge our lost friend was, gave message through the table, 
“Still asleep.” Mentor manifested, and brought his light, 
and for a short time controlled the modium. Through him 
he told us to darken the room, as the moonlight had 
interfered with the lights he had tried to make. At the 
conclusion of the seanco we found on the paper placed under 
the table the following message: “We pray fur you, dear 
friends. The peace of God be with you.—I.8.D.” 

September 9th. This morning, while I and Mr. S. M. 

were writing at different ends of the table, a small seed 
pearl was dropped on to the paper on which he was writing; 
he then said he saw a spirit standing by me, with hand 
stretched out over the letter I was writing. A moment 
afterwards we saw a little pearl had been placed on my 
desk, and we were told it was Mentor who had brought it. 
Very soon we found two more for each of us: two were 
placed on my pocket handkerchief, and the other two in a 
little saucer in which Mentor had previously placed scent. In 
the evening we met under the usual conditions. The room was 
darker than on the previous evening, as we sat before the 
moon had risen. Soon after putting out the lights the room 
seemed full of spirit influence, and large masses of golden 
light floated about. Mentor brought to each of the circle a 
quantity of scent, and then showed us lights, different from 
any we had seen before. Some appeared like small draped 
tents, enclosing a bright light ; others like heads wrapped in 
drapery; and others looked like grey shadowy masses, also 
enveloped with drapery. One light was so brilliant that it 
illuminated our hands and faces, and it approached to each 
sitter slowly and solemnly, the drapery enveloping it brush- 
ing over our hands and faces by request. After the lights 
had vanished G. manifested, making beautiful musical 
sounds. He answered many questions through his notes, 
striking one for no and three for yes. He informed us in 
this way that he had often heard our son play. We said, 
Are you going to make him a musician ?" He then called 
for the alphabet, and rapped out M——n; he said he would 
Hae Catharine then announced herself, 


al 
1 to the circle. 
answering many questions through the table, and was most 
emphatic in her expression of love for hor little chargo. 
Light was rapped for, and we found threo little heaps of 
pearls, one for each of us, placed before each momber of the | 
circle. We were thun told to break, and on looking under 
the table we found on the paper placed there, “Go on, and 
God be with you. IATENAToR.“ After a few minutes’ absence 
from the room we returned. Tho medium soon became | 
entranced by Imperator, who prayed most earnestly for the | 
circle and for the progress of the work in which we were 
engaged. He then said he had come to inform us of our | 
friend, as her guardian angel “Harmony ” could not visit us | 
this evening. He said that she still slept. On awaking she 
would be conducted through the sphores she had passed 
through during sleep. Imperator then spoke most solemnly | 
with reference to what he had beon commissioned to give 
the circle. He entreated our prayers, and prayed that our 
minds might be prepared to receive it. Wo were to pray 
both earnestly and constantly for grace that we might receive 
rightly the message God would give us through him. Tho 


harmony of the circlo had enabled the spirits to work so | him. 
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successfully, and woe must continue to be of one mind to 
receive the message rightly and be prepared for the work 
before us. Wo are to you (he said) the harbingers of tho 
coming light, tho mexsongers of God. Pray that our work may 
succeed, Imporator concluded with a solemn prayer that 
wo might oven here learn that the Kingdom of Heaven was 
within us, that wo might cultivate ail graces —charity, 
poaco, kindness and pity—that we might be enabled to work 
with them, and that the love wo had now for cach other 
might be perfected in the ages to come. J then felt three 
gentlo pressures on my arin. We were told it was Mentor, 
[mperator'’s conversation and prayer were zo solemn this 
evening that they left on our minds an earnest desire to do 
all in our power to advance and help on the sacred work. 

September 10th. This evening the usual circle met under 
the same conditions to hold a short seanco, Seent came 
very abundantly, and G. manifested freely, answering ques- 
tions on his invisible instrument, playing notes and scales 
by request. Imperator controlled for a few minutes to tell 
us our friend still slept, but said that he would not keep 
tho control, as the conditions of atmosphere and medium 
were not good, 

September 11th. Same circle; same conditions. At the 
commencement of our seance this evening Dr. S. changed 
his place, sitting opposite me, instead of facing the medium. 
Soon after we were seated a melancholy grumbling noise was 
heard on the table; this lasted for several minutes. G. then 
manifested, and when wo inquired as to the noise he called 
for alphabet and message was given, “Circle must not 
change. In answer to our questions, he told us that he 
had no musical instrument with him, although at the time 
he was producing harp-like notes. We then said, “But you 
are really hero?” “Yes; and M. is here” was rapped, or 
rather twanged, out. These spirits could not then communi- 
cate with us, but would be able at another time. Abundant 
and beautiful scent was wafted over the circle, and cool air, 
fragrant with delicious perfume, came to each sitter in turn. 
The medium became entranced, and during the time Mentor 
showed us several beautiful spirit-lights. Three were very 
large, and one was so bright that we saw not only Mentor’s 
hand holding the light, but the whole of his arm, bare to 
the elbow. It was a long thin, brown arm, not at all like 
the medium’s. We were then told to rub our hands together 
quickly, which we did before each light appeared. Mentor 
said that it greatly helped the manifestation. He informed 
us that in time, with a cabinet, he could materialise the 
whole of his body. 

The next evening wo sat again in perfect darkness, which 
Mentor took advantage of, as ho showed lights almost as 
soon as we were seated. He then controlled the medium, 
talking to us about the lights as he showed them. At first 
they were very small. This, he said, was the nucleus of 
light he had brought with him, a small amount of what we 
should call electricity. This nucleus lasted all the time, and 
from the circle be gathered more light around it, and so 
kept it alivo by contact with the medium. At one time the 
light was as bright as a torch. Mentor moved it about 
all over the table and above our heads with the greatest 
rapidity. He brought it close to my face, and brushed my 
hand several times with the drapery suspended from it. I 
held the drapery and felt it was quite tangible. Several 
times Mentor rapped on tho table with the light. He told 
us that such lights as these had never before been shown. 
After the control was broken and we were describing the 
wonderful manifestation of lights to the medium, a quantity 
of scout was thrown down, some of which accidentally struck 
my eyes, The agony was so great that the circle had to be 
suddenly broken up. Perhaps if 1 had remained the pain 
might have been alleviated by spirit powor. After I left the 
room Dr. S. and tho medium remained at the table, aud 
through raps they were told how very sorry the spirit friends 
were for the accident that had occurred. 


Tue Rev, Paar Horrs, after sixteen years at Leicester, 
has accepted an invitation to undertake tho Ministry of tho 
Free Christian Church at Croydon. One cannot sever 80 
long a connection with a congregation without much regret 
and personal sorrow. His words of farewell show that he 
feels how much it cost to cut the cords which havo bound 
him to his friends, and point to the fact that he is actin 
from no desire of gain, but, as ho says, “by forces 9 
my control. Wherever he goes, our good wishes go with 
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MR. J. J. MORSE AT MARYLEBONE, 


Notwithstanding tho intonsoly closo atmosphoro, and the 
absonvo from town of many who would othorwiso have boon 
presont, tho Hall, 86, High-stroot, Marylobono, occupied by 
the Marylubono Association of Spiritualists, was crowded on 
Sunday ovoning last to accord n most hoarty welcome to Mr. 
J. J. Morso, who had not spoken to a London audience on 
a Sunday evoning for over sovou yoars. Aftor a few words 
of introduction by Mr. ©. J. Hunt, the lecturer com- 
moncud his discourse, which was entitled “Human Destiny 
spiritually considurod,” by tracing tho spiritual devolopment 
of man along tho line of evolution up to tho prosent time, 
pointing out how ovory great movomont, little understood at 
the timo, was nooossary, inasmuch as it built up the founda- 
tion of that happiness which we havo to-day. Out of the 

dim shadows of the past came tho light of those self-sacrific- 

ing liros who, working as reformers, left us tho fruits of 

their labour to pluck and onjoy in tho present time. 

This ago has boon described by many as an age in which 
the struggle to be foromost in the race for wealth, the desire 
for riches, together with its hard cold materialism, had 
crushed out all the spirituality of life. That this is a mis- 
takon view is shown by the immense unrest prevailing 
amongst roligious bodies, of whatever denomination they 
might be, and the desire that was making itself felt amongst 
all of them for some higher knowledge than could be found 
slong the old grooves of thought. Men of science also to- 
day are working in fields of research, not only of the known, 
but also in those realms of the mind hitherto unknown to 
the scientific investigator. 

To-day many believe in a spirit world as real to them as 
the street outside is real to the minds of all here. The 
Spiritualist had that belief, and when confronted with the 
fact that an immense number of people have no idea of a 
spirit world, nor of Spiritualism, he is inclined to take a 
position of superiority while pointing out that they, too, could 
have had that knowledge if they had sought along the same 
paths that he had trodden. Yet he would no doubt be greatly 
surprised to know that the future development of the race 
would include that knowledge, whether they came to it by 
slow degroes or by leaps and bounds, whether they came to 
it through the portals of Spiritualism or not. Concerning the 
belief in a life beyond the gravs, it had had its evolution like- 
wise from the time that men worshipped the expression of life 
in everything, adoring the light with its comforting warmth 
as the generator of life, to the present time with its many 

beliefs, and also with its Atheism. To be an Atheist seemsa 
most terrible thing ; yet when we trace the idea of God in its 
many phases, the Polytheistic, the Trinitarian, and the Mono- 
theistic, all described as anthropomorphous, filled with the 
passions and attributes of the human creature, the Atheist, 
with his idea of a creative universe, and the magnificent pos- 
sibilities of humanity, seems to us more reasonable in his 
conception after all. 

The Indian who is buried with dog and implements of war- 
fare; the Chinese who has at his graveside the clothes that 
he may not be cold, and food that he may not hunger, gives 
usa very materialistic idea of a future state. And yet, is 
it so different from ours when we compare? Do we not 
believe the next life to be a continuation of this—a step 
forma d along the road of progress, away from the weary 
unrost of this world to that in which the higher faculties of 
humanity are called into being. 

For in the next life, as in this, we are still the same sons 
of humanity, working still in the cause of the human race. 
Then we must endeavour to help on the cause of spiritual 
development, not only doing unto others as we would have 
others do unto us, but also preventing the doing to others 
of those things we would not have done unto us. wey 

This is the only spiritual path that man can take; it lies 
here, with all its duties and possibilities: it teaches us the 
value of human life in the present, and our duty to each 


i fect unity and true brotherhood. 
* 100 ing a time when the race should be 


—wh ‘man and woman should be in 
ly happy Nane t7 yes should al ways see and never 
dimmed by ‘the advance|\ of uge; When the sense of hear- 
ing should never be lost, and the limbs ever retain the 
firmness and vigour of ‘Sith; when every child of man 
thould grow up to an hots g Pe : a es 1 15 15 b 
i i n thin an you thiuk o 
Ee eerie? an unknoy, eating for mankind — no 
erat 50 ke such a ‘Wy brotherhood, unity, and 
Progress ? ngoraft; on, 
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ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF MEDIUMSHIP. 


I havo had so many lotters on the difliculties to which 
people have been introduced in the oxercise of Spiritualistic 
gifts, that I ask spaco for a few words in order to write a 
few gonoral directions, such as have beon suggested to me 
by my correspondents, 

Tho first buddiugs of mediumistic gifts are very fasci- 
nating. It is tho introduction to a now force which the 
possessor is almost impelled to follow up; not always 
wisely. Where it provokes antagonism in any member of 
tho family, it is not only in vain to persist in endeavours to 
develop it, but the very persistence will invariably intro- 
duce an elomont of discord which is soverely paid for. For 
the novice is probably a powerful sensitive, and as such his 
unknown gift bocomes an opon medium for the play of idle 
or mischievous, or even wicked spirits, 

It is not my purpose to frighten young sensitives as to 
the dangers they encounter when they leave their spiritual 
harp-strings open for every spirit to play upon: but it is my 
wish to warn any who possess these gifts to seek first 
spiritual protection. An earnest spirit of prayer to the 
Great Father of spirits is manifestly the most powerful safe- 
guard, and invariably prevails, oven if for a time the medium 
has been the sport of obsession. Once the subtle spirit 
power is discovered, the possessor should go calmly on, 
seeking guidance and accepting what comes, but never sur- 
rendering his uwn judgment. Well for him is it if in the 
initiatory stages he discovers one trusty guardian spirit upon 
whom he can implicitly rely. The guardianship once estab- 
lished, calm and earnest progression may be secured. But 
novices are so anxious to get a particular phase of medium- 
ship, and to possess exactly what one other medium has. 
The persistence in straining after this invariably leads to 
confusion. Hence, then, the harmony must never bə 
endangered by thrusting the subject before unsympathetic 
people; nor must internal harmony be disturbed by pro- 
scribing the exact course that mediumship shall take. All this 
advice seems mere platitude to advanced researchers. That 
it is still needed is my only excuse for its reiteration. 

Further, Spiritualism introduces the investigator into 
such close relations with dear ones who have “gone befo’ ;” 
generating such sacred feelings, almost of reverence, that wo 
are apt to overlook the fact that the link itself is scientific 
rather than emotional, though in well ordered mediumship 
the two must often be blended. Spirits may direct, but 
should never coutrol our higher life. The follower of the 
Master will at once recognise that His teachings and guid- 
ance are before all others; and notwithstanding the many 
fallacious doctrines which have clustered round Him, His 
life and His teaching have nover yet been superseded; nay, 
all that is beautiful and true has been better taught by Him 
than by any other teacher, even if he has gleaned in the 
same fields of thought. And no spirit-teacher can claim 
such authority. 

Spiritualism seems to me to introduce us to that region 
of power—and especially spirit-power—which Jesus Christ 
referred to as the things to be taught when He added, “but 
ye cannot bear them yet.” Such is the power of spirit 
over matter, or that exercised in spirit healing, in some 
cases astounding even to the faithful: or that exercised in 
what is known as clairvoyance and clairaudience and com- 
munion of spirit with spirit at great distances, even while 
yet incarnate. But all this is not to be attained at once: 
nor ever by irreverent or curious searchers after truth. 

The initial rap is never to be despised. By it the 
investigator may obtain directions as to his onward road, 
which may prove the key to unlock many mysteries, Auto- 
matic writing has its charm, and also its vagaries, in the 
early stages. Some say they get nothing but persistent 
scribble, or flourishing without letters, aimless formations, 
and so on: what then ? Try alone, and never when curious, 
unsympathetic people are looking on: have patience ; keep 
calm, watching for some rational development: if move- 
ments are too wild or impetuous, wait and try at another 
time. In the end use your own judgment, from what is 
written, whether to pursue it or not, 

But some have advanced beyond raps or writing, and are 
the favoured possessors of spirit-guides who never decoive 
them! These may not deceive; but the very familiarity in 
the exercise of mediumship often leads to unguarded times 
and conditions where deception is possible. Again our own 
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jwigment must be usedl—never surrendered. Simulation of 
our trusted guidas may step in sə as to deceive the very 
elect. This occurs when we forget that Spiritualiam, at 
pevsent at any rate, bas its province, and that a restricted 
one Rut what is the restriction’ There is just the 
difficulty. One reverent, devout investigator may allow more 
authority to the teachings, or communications, of his spirit- 
guides than another whose pursuit of the study is purely 
scientific. This one will limit the province to physical 
phenomena; that admit to a higher plane, but never where 
his reason refuses to follow. I know it will be said at once, 
or of not said, thought, “But my reason can go where yours 
cannot follow!" Precisely; so I can only state the mode 
ef caution or pursuit, and leave the pursuer to seek the 
highest and best guidance he can; and not be too dogmatic! 
The truest and best Spiritualism is to be found in family 
life; amd there it may be safely followed when harmony 


prevails, and especially under the ægis of religious culture. | 
lf ome member, however, is antagonistic, neither the study | 


mor conversation upon it should ever be pursued in his 


presence: for to some it is necessary to say. “Yeo have 
Moses and the prophets; hear them,” and if they will not, 


neither would they be persuaded though one rose from the 
Moni THEOBALD, 
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had no reason to fear that she would be takn away. 07 
day I received a letter from hor husband saying the 
much better. The night after, I dreamt that I was with 
sister in her room, helping her to dress. She said, Dat 
trouble; I won't get dressed. I am starting on 4 

journey from which I shall never return.’ A few days late 
another letter arrived from my brother-in-law. It hed ta 
mourning borler, and there was nothing about it that omid 
tell me that it contained special news. . My sister is dead,’ 
I said when I saw it. And so it was. She had died suddenly.” 


A Vision FROM THE Lanp or SHavows. 

As to the second class of “dreams with a meaning,” | 
bave heard many and many a story told by those to whe 
they had happened, but the following is one of which every 
word is true. A husband and wife had lived for many years in 
anything but peaceful domesticity. It was “incompatibility 
of temper,” but it meant endless trouble, endless annoysaxe 
At last the husband died, and the wife, & very sn 
woman, was in agonies of vain remorse. The right after tx 
funeral, no sooner had she fallen asleep than she drzamt tae 
her husband was standing beside her, and putting his band 


quietly on hers, said, “We must forget and forgive. Ya 
will wake up and feel that all is well. And so it was. 


so-called dead! 

Faces I rue DARE. 
Of the third ‘class of dreams, the visions which come 
while one is lying in the dark, and before sleep bas actuar 
| begun, most people know probably something. You look . 
Greenwood’s article is well worth attention, as is the | the darkness, first seeing nothing bat a . deep 
„ black, aud presently forms begin to doat across the dene 
8 po dim and vapoury at frst, like mists or clovdlets, bs 
Will you allow me to add a few examples of dreams that | developing very soon into beautiful shapes and sratesques 
have come true to your summary of Mr. F. Greenwood's inter- It is my belief that all these “visions are pothing ot 
esting article in the “ Contemporary “f Let me say at once | optical illusions. Your eyes are tired.they are unsccustcaes 
that, so far from being a firm believer in dreams. I still hold, | to look into deep darkness; hence they play havoc witi | 
in spite of personal experiences and that of people who are | sight, just as your brain creates fantastic stories after a lo 
in no wise given to “vain imaginings.” that 999 out of every day of close work. But the illusions, or whatever else they Day 

I. Q dreams are utterly without meaning, and that the rest be, become in some cases strangely vivid 
are nothing bat coiacidences. But some coincidences within Last winter a friend of mine was in great trouble Her 
my own knowledge are strange enongh to deserve to be men- friends could only stand by and pity her, and wait till Timè 
ed im eonnection with the subject of dreams. the comforter should have done his good work. She woad 
m of take it that the “dreams fraught with meaning may. not talk: the cheery face told of nothing but bitter pain apd 
_-‘Bolghly, be classed under the following three headings :— of the determination to “live it down.” But all at one: ste 
(1) Prophetie dreams. was calmer, almost cheerful; and a little later on she wid 
(2) Dreams connected with the hereafter. me what bad happened She woke up early on a grey dal 

(3) Dream-faces, or visions. 


winter morning, long before day dawn. feeling almost stor 
Under esch of these three headings I can give you 


cated with the burden of grief laid upon her. Rising * et 
examples, for the entire truth of which I can vouch. something from an easy chair at the other end of the mwm 
Porr Drzaws Come Tare 


the dark room suddenly became quite light. althouga s 
t moment before it had been pitch-black, and a dark blind asà 
Some years ago, when living ir a country in the far north dark curtains entirely hid the window. She saw the ox 
of Europe, I often heard the catives—who, hy-the-way, are quite n and the wall ampo ma as she went * 
saperstitious—talk of an iving i sah. it. a tall. lovely Ggure, in white, owing garments, pases 
3 who eR RE oe Sey ae ee tiro ugh 5 of bale; mise „lebt 4 Al M 
sallow-faced woman with round, mysterious black eyes, to a ae ribo Ghat pats Sa 5 3 me 
whom, when she was dressed in the fantastic national Again. on another cecasion, the same lady saw in s 
costume, the character of a “wise woman ” seemed to come similar vision a mass of magnificent Sowers of clear pek 
mstural I had often chaffed her abont her occult art, but pink. standing off against a glowing sky. Nest Gay se 
one dall wintry day when she happened to come to our Made the acquaintance of an old gentleman wio. from i 
house I laughizgly told ber that I would put ber to tne test, porter of her various charities. „ = 
and let her interpret a dream I had the night before. This away, bale and hearty. to spend a few Gays with friepis 
dream was so vivid, and so simple, thst I remembered the One night she saw exactly the same vision of pink roses api 
(istaila I was walking very quietly along a country road a sunset sky. The next day a friend came to tell ber tat 
when suddenly I felt a craving for water which amounted the oid General had suddenly died of heart disease. 
almost to madness. I rushed on, and came to a well, and 
there,though I drank and drank,the horrible feeling of thirst 
continued. That was all. I only added that I had dreamt 
this just before waking up in the morning. When I had 
finished, the old nurse looked at me very gravely, and only 
said: “Thirst and water mean tears Is anybody among your 
friends very ill?” “Not that 1 know of,” 1 replied, and 
chaffed ber a little more. Three days afterwards I got a 
letter in which I was told that my father, who lived st the 
other end of Europe, had suddenly died Later on, when I 
made inquiries, I was told that he had died on the day and 
at the very hour at which | had the dream. i 
After reading Mr. Greenwood's article, I discussed the 
subject of dreams with a lady—a quiet, matter-of-fact 5 in esch month at 7.15 p. m., reception for inguirers Frid 
enough, who said; “I am not is the least surprised at the t 8.15 P. m., for Spiritualists oulv. The N 5155 ridsy, 
instances given. I will tell you what happened to me nof | and at l. Ninifpe rost the Srst Sunday in each nao ear 
jong age. Take it for what it is worth It is a fact. I had | pm, for F Tuesday, at 8 15 oa: 
a sister of whom I was very fond. She was delicate, but we | loquirers’ mevting-~- 


THE «PALL MALL GAZETTE” ON DREAMS. 


From our contemporary we extract the following. Mr. 


Tue Srrnitvausts’ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDING Soctert. 
—luformation and assistance given to inquirers into Sprit 
unlism. Literature on the subject and list of members will be 
ent on receipt of stamped envelope by any of the folowing 
Internations! Committee :— America, Mrs. M. Palmer. SW. 
North Broad-street, Philadelphia; Australia, Mr. Webster. 4 
Peckvillestreet. Xorth Melbourne: Canada. Mr. Woodoxwk 
“Waterniche,” Brookville; Holland. Van Stratten, Midte 
laan, 62: India, Mr. Thomas Hatton, Ahmadabad: New 
Zealand. Mr. Graham. Huntley. Waikato: Sweden, R 
Fortenson, Ad.. Christiania : England. J. Allen. Hon Se. 
14. Berklex-terrace. White Post-lane, Manor Park, Essex: ot 
W. C. Robson, French Correspondent, 188. Rve Hill, 
Neweastleon-Tyne. The Manor Park brauch will hold the 
following meetings at 14. Berkley-terrace: the last Sunday 


Se OU 
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F SALADIN ON THEOSOPHY. 


By invi 
In the days of 


ance of pearly all th 
than one instance the 


8 ì sincere perso 
reciprocal th the Theosophists long before I had heard of 


them as a sect, per haps 
if it were not that I 


able to pronounce any § 


tation, suys “ Saladin“ 
[attended the Thursday evening 
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in the “ Agnostic Journal,” 
meeting of the Blavatsky 
H.P.B. I made the persunal acquaint- 


o leading Theosophists; and in more 
acquaintanceship has ripened into a 


nal friendliness. I had much in 


quite as much as I have now; and, 
am somehow too idiosyncratic to be 
hibboleth whatever, being constructed 


in a most unaccommodating way on a plan of my own, I 
might be labelled a Theosophist. I have, it is true, labelled 
mrali an Agnostic, but with a reservation; and, long ago, 


` 


Professor Huxley pointed out to me that I was hardly an 


Agpestic of his school. The heresy lies in envisaging the 
sabject from the psychical rather than from the physical side. 
With the Theosophists I hold that there is a “higher science” 
—the science which secks to deal with what phenomena are, 
and is not satisfied with the mere codifications of phenomena 


and the generalisations 


constructed thereupon. But where 


the Theosophists would contend that this latter science is 
ss yet positive, I am agnostic. 
On Thursday evening speaker after speaker insisted on 


whist they contended is 
as the theory, that w 


the fact, but which I should regard 
hat we call the real in objective 


astare is only illusory, and that the thought of which the 
dect is the expression is the reality, the impulse of the 
Intrite existence. The most of the speaking was of the 
wllege Dialectical Society order—cold, exact, strenuous, 


ted unimpressive—and 


there was nothing new in metaphysics 


siminced: but what was new was the positive insistence 
for the basing of concrete ethics on the findings of abstract 
metapcysice, and the building of an elevated altruism on the 
maiimentary propositions of psychology. There was an 
sezestaess of style and an elevation of purpose in the brief 


siiresses of William 


Kingsland, Herbert Burrows, and 


a Old which rendered them hortatory as well as 
. G. R. S. Mead, who should have a career before 
sang in the same refrain as his confrires, but with more 


& the accomplishment 


of the rhetorician. His temperament 


mtie enthusiast and the poet enhances his value as a teacher, 
bang, as it is, kept in salutary check by soun] academic 


Gsipline, 


Annie Besant's presence on the platform, her mien, voice, 
gi manner, engendered a retrospect to another place, other 
= and other auspices. How many of her old disciples, 
smnously tapping their foreheads, have asked me if she had 


wt “gone all wrong in 


the head.” The strongest powers in 


tt world are prejudice and misconception. Why will the 


minus questioners no 


t take the pains to find out what Mrs. 


Besant really teaches and the true extent of her apostasy f 


4s ai] the sciences are 


correlated, as of old all roads led to 


De. so do all efforts of thought .converge in a common 


éevation of the race. 


fos, While Mrs. Besant was a Secularist, the stress and 
ltsistence of her evangel were directed to the well-being and 


And the object of her evangel has in 


% way changed. Now she insists that meliorism lies in each 
e of us striving to live in an atmosphere of pure and 


esobling thoughts, for 


that our thoughts, good or bad, make 


tie world we live in, and, by casting their impression into 


the astral light, influen 


ce not only our own karmic destiny, 


tst the irrefragable unity of Humanity. What but this 


ed of Humanity has 


she ever striven for? And granted 


tke hypothesis that the “material world is simply the 
erpression of thought, and on this “material” world we 
tly for our substantial well-being, what gospel can be sa 
tere precious one than hers ? 

4nd as to her vacillation, socalled: Supposing a general, 
in order to storm certain forts and capture a certain posi- 
tim, take up a particular coign of vantage, and adopt a 


* 


Supposing for a period, 


n operations with varying success. 


bye, be, in the light 
nritegie position, red 


tions of war, but 


“ening the same redoubts agai 


fre, s 
neither has Anuie 


"hich she first enlisted. 


jarticular disposition of his forces and choice of ordnance. 


under these set conditions, he carry 
Supposing that, by and 
of riper thought, take up a new 
ispose his troops, and adopt new 
still with the unushaken purpose of 
inst which he first directed 


could the general be said to be a deserter? No. 


Besant deserted the banner under 
Her forces are still directed against 


i = SSA 
the same old bastions of Suffering and battlements of Wrong; 
and even her new strategic methods are not nearly so new as 
her quondam colleagues seem to suppose. There is a writer 
who, in his uncompromising though  strangely-conceived 
Materialism, out-materialises all the materialistic atheists I 
know of. refer to Dr. Lewins. Dr. Lewins, Materialist 
and Atheist, maintains that things ure “thinks,” and so 
does Annie Lesant, Idealist and Theosophist. Truly, among 
all the apparent irreconcilability there is a real correlation 
of thought. Indeed, all roads d lead to Rome. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed hy correspondents, 
and sometimes publishes what he does not agree with for the purpose 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion. | 

“A Problem in Clairvoyance.” 

Sig, —Some time ago at a Manchester meeting of Spirit- 
ualists two friends of ming (investigators) were present; and 
among the clairvoyant descriptions given by Mrs. Green was 
oue of myself! I was described minitely in appearance, wear- 
ing a mixed brown suit, and hala bag in my hand, giving 
the impressiou of being acommercial traveller. The descrip- 
tion was su clear that my friends instantly recognised me as 
the one to whom it referred 

Now, at this very time I was occupying the chair ata 
meeting in connection with the Nottingham Spiritual 
Evidence Society, and was not, as might be supposed, 
thinking of my friends; nor was I what may be called 
“absent minded during the service. 

Iam a commercial traveller, and habitually carry a bag, 
but, of course, had no occasion to do so on the Sunday is 
question. The description of the clothes refers to some I 
usnally wore at business and not to those I was then wearing. 
I have made inquiries of many, and just recently of Mrs. 
Green herself, but have not as yet obtained any satisfactory 
explanation. Can your readers assist me? My friends 
assure me that I was not in their thoughts at the time. 

I may say that Mrs. Green had seen me some time 
previous in Nottingham, but did not recognise me (at the 
Manchester meeting), and would not have known me again 
if we had met. 

As [am writing, I will take the opportunity to remind 
you of your promise to insert a likeness of yourself in 
“ LIGHT,” and to express the hope that one will appear soon. 

Nottingham. James F. Hewes. 

(Unfortunatzly no existing photograph is reproducible, and 
at the present no new one can be taken. 


A False Prediction. 

S1z,—I was much interested in the letter of your corre- 
spondent under the heading, “A Remarkable Test,” and am 
glad to know that he has not been disappointed by the issue 
of events as foretold to him. But I wonder how often, when 
the future is predicted with some degree of preciseness, the 
prophecy remains unfulfilled. 

Let me relate a somewhat puzzling experience which has 
just happened to me. Six years ago I was told by a power- 
ful medium in a very positive manner that I should have to 
go across the sea to a warmer climate, where I should meet 
with great success. This year, on January lith, I was told 
bya control of Mrs. Mason's, in answer to the question, 
when I should leave the place I am now in, “You will bear 
something in four months from now.” The following even- 
ing, at Madame Greck's, who had no means of knowing my 
occupation, as I was a complete stranger and not in clerical 
dress, I was told by the Indian spirit Sunshine ~ that 1 
should go abroad to a place where the sea and sky were very 
blue, where there were high peaks rising up, sometimes tipped 
with pink. She also said I should go when the apples were 

| hanging on the trees ready to fall. In answer to my question 
| whether I should go for a holiday she replied, “No; you will 
go for atime, with a nice little white choker round your neck. ~ 

I have never had any desire to go abroad; but some time 

| afterwards happening in an extraordinary manner to hear 
that a chaplaincy at Madeira would be vacant in July, I was 
strongly impressed to apply for it. In erectiy four months 
from the time of my visit to Mrs. Mason, viz., on May 14th, 
I received a letter from Madeira informing me that I was 
one ci afew selected candidates, but that the chaplain's 
services would not now be required t Getober. Shortly 
afterwards I received another letter, which appeared highly 
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favourable to my suocess, But now, although overy dotail 
proved so romarkably corroct, tho most surprising thing to 
mo is that l havo failed to socuro tho appointmont ; and I 
am loss disappointod by tho loss of it than I am by tho non- 
fultilment of tho prophooy. 

Of course, ono is aware of tho gront diflicnlty thoro must 
bo in forvtelling the futuro with any oxaotnoss, ovon if it bo 
possiblo at all, J havo boon told from anothor private source 
that somo spirita whon thoy soo things likely to happon in 
our lives appearing to como nour to us will sponk of thom 
as cortaintics. It is our own fault, porhaps, if wo aro misled 
by thom, but it doos soom to mo a pity that mudiums or 
their controls do not rofrain from spoaking positively und 
dotinitely about what must nucossarily bo doubtful matters. 
I should bo glad to know if you or your readers havo had 
any similar experience, Victor, 


— ͤ ͤ — 


An Inqulry. 

Sin,—May a seckor after spiritual truth again uso your 
columus to ask for information ? 

In the Records of Seances which aro appoaring in“ Liour“ 
frequent mention is mado of solid objects, such as books and 
letter weights, passing through closed doors. Does this mean 
that such objects wore removed from ono room, and brought 
by unseen hands into another? Would a person sitting in 


the room from which these things were removed have seen 
them vanish from sight ? When tho soance was over were 
the articles in question found in the seanco room, and not in 
their original positions? If those questions aro answered in 
the afirmativo, then the impossible has become possible, the 
unthinkable must be believed, two contradictory propositions 
are both true. The human mind, as at present constituted, 
cannot conceive of two atoms occupying tho same space at 
the same time, yet if a book passus through a door this 
inconceivable thing has happened. 

None of the miracles recorded in the Bible require one 
to believo what is self-contradictory. Though our Lord's 
resurrection body is said to have appeared in rooms where 
the doors were closed, His was a spiritual body, and as such 
we can predicate nothing about its relation to matter. Can 
it be,however,that every material object has a spiritual body, 
that tho noumenon, which is the underlying cause of pheno- 
mena, can, as it were, simulate the phenomena which are 
actually existing at the time, elsewhere, in material form ? 
Can spirit agency make substance take on accidents at will ? 
Are, in fact, the books, letter-weights, &c,, materialised in 
the same way that spirit forms materialise, while the atoms 
that composed their earth-bodies are in the grave, or long 
previously dispersed ? 

Any enlightenment as to these matters would be wel- 
comed by many who find it hard to reconcile with reason 
some of the statoments made by Spiritualists. In the world 
of spirit all things are possible, but in the world of matter 
we must be guided by our thinking faculties, and they forbid 
belief in the unthinkable. INQUIRER. 
(Unquestionably the solid objects were removed from their 

previous plac) and transferred to another. There is no 

room for hallucination theories. Threo obsorvers watched 
the fact and verified their observations by independent 
records, Tho “impossible” and the “possible,” the 

“ thinkablo ” and the “unthinkable ” mark only the limits 

of present knowledlge.— ED. “ Liant."] 


An Appeal. 

Sır, —Will you kindly allow me to appeal to the readers 
of your valuable paper for assistance in forming a library 
in connection with the Nottingham Spiritual Evidence 
Society ? This society has been in oxistonce nearly two 
yoars, and has, during that timo, mado steady progross. 
The most competent speakers aud test mediums to be found 
in the movement are engaged, and the increasing attend- 
ance of intelligent poople has fully justitiod its formation. 

Wo are 80 often asked by investigators as to what books 
thoy should read that we hed decided wo can considerably 
extend the sphere of our usefulness by having a good library 
of standard works upon tho subject of Spiritualism, 

Any contributions will be gratefully received by 


8, Colvillo-villas, Nottingham. J. F. Hewes, Soc. 
August 3rd, 1892. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. S. (Bandora.)—Declined, with thanks. 

I. M. W.—I think not. Grateful thanks to you for what you 
have done, 

J. M. WaE.—Thank you much for all favours, which would 
have been acknowledged before but for my illness. The 
picture you send me is full of interest. 

R. P.—We cannot prepare MSS. for the Press, While we thank 
you for your good intentions, we are sure that you will see 
that we cannot now avail ourselves of what you send us. At 
a later date, perhaps. 


LIGHT. 
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Spreirvan Lary 86, Hirai Ka 
I., I-STREET, M An ~ 
Sunday next, at 11 a.m., friondly aE at? ies Wa 


Stanloy—Inspirational address ; Thursday, at 7.45 p.m., Mr 


Norton—soanco; Saturd : 
aoance.—O, J. Lunt. urday, at 7.45 p.m., Mr. Honsmanq 


> : 
i e Socixry o SrintruALisrs, WonkNAVA 

Al. , EST IIAM-LANA, 4%. — Spiritual service each Sunday 
at 7 p.m. Spoakor for 


: Sunday noxt, Mr. G. D. W 
Committoo movting after e e 


thoir thanks to tho spoakors who 
July.—J. Rainnow, Hon. Sec. 


i ndo, 
Tho committee also tender 
Kave their services during 


Peck aM Soctety oF SPIRITUALISTS, WINCHESTER Haut, 33 
IIiau-Irnkzr.— Mr. R. J. Loos, at the ovoning service, gary 
a reading from Porsian Scriptures, after which followed an 
address, The subject, “In all God's Universe thoro is not 
such a thing as Failuro,“ was woll treated, and the silont 
attention of the good audionce present testified to their 
appreciation. Mondays, at 8 p.m., „ Study”; Thursdays, 
Healing, Mr. Duggen operator. Sunday next, Mr. R. J, 
Lees, at 11 a.m,—discussion.—J. T. Aupy. 


Snerugern’s Busn, 14, OnchAR-ROAD.— On Sunday last 
Mr. Mason delivored an address“ On tho Way to Spread 
the Truths of Spiritualism.” Mr. Hector Bangs gave his 
oxporionces of various creeds from his connection with the 
Secular body in 1862, to his being convinced of the fact of 
spirit return fivo years since. Mr. Norton gave clairvoyant 
descriptions, which were mostly recognised. Tuesday, at 
8 p.m., by tickets; seance, Mrs. Mason. Sunday next at 7, 
Mr. Watxer, pro J. H. B., Sec. o 

LONDON SPIRITUALIST FEDERATION. —The Open Air “Field 
Day,” combined with the annual outing of the Metropolitan 
Spiritualists, took place at Epping Forest last Sunday. After 
a quiet ramble in the forest, and pleasant conversation upon 
various topics, the friends sat down to toa at“ Rigg's,“ after 
which the open air meeting was hold, and Messrs. Brooks, 
A. M. Rodger, Brunker, Darby, Wallace, Emms, and J. Burns 
gavo addresses. Victoria Hall, Archer-street, Notting Hill, 
will be opened on Sunday next at 7p.m. The speakers will 
include Messrs. W. O. Drake, Dever Summers, Emms, King, 
Read, Tindall, and Wallace. An open alr meeting will be 
held in Hyde Park on Sunday noxt, at 3.30 p. m. —Perey 


Suvru, Organiser to London Federation. 


23, DEVONSHIRE-ROAD, Forest Hs11.—Mre. Bliss gave a 
soanco 15 the benefit of this society on Thursday, the 4th 
inst. The attendanco was exceptionally good and the even- 
ing was very successful, the cluirvoyance being of a remark- 
able nature. This medium will repeat her kind services 
for the above urgent cause on Thursday week, tho 18th inst, 
at 8 o'clock. A cordial invite to all. Sunday next, at 7 
p.m., Mr. Butcher. The committee would be glad to hear of 
mediums who, for their expenses, would give a seance, and 
will kindly communicate at once to them at Devonshire-road. 
Sunday, the 6th, was taken jointly by Mrs. Bliss and Mr 
Wilmot, the latter giving an inspirational address from text 
in Corinthians on spiritual gifts. An unusually large and 
animated attendance.— E. L. C. 

Sourn LONDON SPIRITUALISTS’ SOCIETY, 311, CAMBERWELL 
New-roap, S.E.— Sunday, at 11.30 a.m., public  seance, 
Mr. Long; at 8 p.m., Lycoum; at 7 p.m, spiritual 
service. Wednesday, at 8.30 p.m., seance, Mr. Coote. We 
aro glad to report progress here, as we are enabled to pay ou 
way, our numbers increase, and the attendance of earnest 
inquirers is very large. We are holding some very useful 
meetings,and slowly but surely we are fitting ourselves for the 
spiritual mission entrusted to us, the result of harmony and 
unity of purpose, If to proclaim Spiritualism alone, and to 
leave Theosophy, Re-incarnation, Buddhism, “e., to their 
own devotees, is orthodoxy aud bigotry, then we are orthodor 
bigots, and we invite Spiritualists who are in sympathy with 
us to attond on Sunday evening next.—W. E. Lone, Chairman 

Pecknuam Ryg.—Although the weathor was unfavourables 
large audience assembled on Sunday afternoon to listen to 
Mr. R. J. Loos, when he continued his inquiry into the 
“Evidences of Spiritualism” from the plane of adverse 
oritioism. On this occasion he dealt with “A Throsfold 
Tost of Modern Spirituulism,” by Rov, — Gordon, D.D. This 
author, like “Pember,” more than admits that thoro a 
genuine phenomena proceeding from intelligences outside of 
thv mediums, but he at the same time attributes thom to 
diabolical influence. Mr. Lees, by a comparison of the 
differont statements in the work, showed the inconsistency 
of his conclusions, and how much more reasonable aro tht 
conclusions arrived at by the teachings of Spiritualism. ‘The 
approciation of the lecture could be gauged by tho ovident 


intelligonce of tho questions put at tho closo of th 
addross.—J. C. 


Tue NATIONAL Turer Soctrtry is making arrange 
for holding public mectings in London. No ono can do 
that the objects aimed at by tho society aro dosorving 
support. Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, F.S.A., was ono 
Presidents, as was the late Lord Shaftesbury, 
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